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crushing defeat for the Egyptian, who made haste to conciliate the victor, Sargon, with gifts which he duly recorded as "tribute." This battle of Raphia was ominous of troubles to come.
The death of Tiglath-pileser and the accession of his son Shalmaneser II. had given the signal for insurrection, Hoshea of Israel stopped his tribute, the payment of which had saved his kingdom from destruction in the last reign. Shalmaneser was murdered, and succeeded by Sargon, before the stubborn Israelite was crushed; but that event, and the deportation of nearly thirty thousand Israelites, very soon followed Sargon's accession. For the time the revolt spread no further, but it had given the Chaldeans another opportunity. Merodach-baladan set himself up as king in Southern Mesopotamia, supported by another Power of which we have heard nothing for several centuries, the kingdom of Elam, which felt itself threatened through the Assyrian conquests in the hill country.
Sargon left the west in order to reassert his sovereignty in the east, but met with so little success that he had to retire, leaving Babylonia to acknowledge Merodach-baladan. Perhaps the report of his failure encouraged the fresh rising which brought about the campaign in which Sargon crushed the northern Syrians at the second battle of Karkar (which lies in the Orontes valley), and then smote the Egyptians and Philistines at Raphia, thereby recovering the whole southern domnion of Tiglath-pileser.
Sargon, however, was not moved by any present desire to conquer Egypt. His ambitions lay rather in the familiar direction of Babylonia; moreover, he was seriously troubled by the old enemies, the mountaineers of the north, who were now finding encouragement from the Phrygian Power which had been gradually consolidating itself in the western part of the old Hittite dominion in Asia Minor, ,and also perhaps from the Aryan tribes on the east who were soon to become famous as the Medes. No Assyrian, except Tiglath-pileser and Ashur-nasir-pal, had met with anything but disaster in previous wars with the mountaineers, who were now harassing the Assyrian marches and the semi-dependent hill tribes. Sargon was kept perpetually fighting, while he did not venture to risk a great expedition to the heart of the hills. It was not till the tenth year of the war that he was able to deliver a crushing blow against Rusas, King of Urartu.
Even then he would not venture to invade the territories of the Phrygian Midas, who appears in the Assyrian records as "Mita of Mushki"; who in his turn was satisfied with raids on the Cilician inarch. Revolts, however, in the Syrian territory, which in the north were presumably fostered by Midas, and1 in the south by Egypt, were easily suppressed. And now Sargon again found his op-j>orturjity in Babylonia, which did not like its Chaldean ruler, since IV